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China Cupboards Containing Nanking and Canton Ware 





BROUGHT FROM CANTON IN 14328 (SEE INVOICE, PAGE T14). THE WATER BOTTLE AND PIERCED 


FRUIT DISHES, HOWEVER, WERE IMPORTED ABOUT 102 
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Blue and Thite “ Jndia-China ” 


By Joun Rosinson 


N nearly all of the seaport towns 

of New England there are families 

that for generations have had their 
daily meals served from a Chinese ware 
variously known as Canton, Nanking 
or kitzhugh, according to the pattern 
of the decorations. However familiar 
its use to the descendants of the old 
merchants and shipmasters, little 1s 
actually known by them concerning 
this “‘India China,’’—where it was 
really made and decorated and _ just 
how it reached the New England china 
closets. 

Chinese keramics have been scien- 
tifically studied only in very recent 
vears, and principally in the artistic 
productions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries and the earlier 
wares of the Ming and Sung dynasties. 
To the collectors of Oriental keramics, 
this ‘‘table ware.” or “‘trade ware’ as it 
is somewhat contemptuously termed, 
may seem unworthy of treatment ina 
special article. Still, so intimate an 
object and one’s daily companion, 
even looked upon with affection by the 
disappearing New England families as- 
sociated with the old-time China com- 
merce, should evoke a brief interest. 


China ware first reached Europe 
early in the sixteenth century; three 
bowls at least are still preserved in 
England, one known to have been 
given to “New College,” Oxford, be- 
tween 1504 and 1§32, and two others 
owned in the Trenchard family since 
1506. By the year 1600 importations of 
China ware were made from Gom- 
brun* on the Persian gulf, where a 
trade mart was established and the 
goods of India and China were ex- 
changed with English merchants, the 
Portuguese, then in control of the 
routes to the East, not permitting the 
vessels of other nations to have direct 
trade intercourse with India and 
China. Hence the China ware thus 
obtained was called ““Gombrun ware” 
or “Gombruns.” Later the wares of 
China were gathered at Calcutta and 
Bombay and brought to England and 
America in the ships of the East India 
Company, and the name “India- 
China’ became attached to them and 
has been retained to the present time, 
in Boston at least. These wares were 
decorated in polychrome and with blue 
on white. The former, to which the 


* Bandar Abbas of modern maps. 
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name “India-China”’ strictly belongs, 
bore many designs, birds and flowers 
predominating; the latter included 
many varieties of the island or willow 
pattern, not the deep blue so exten- 
sively imported after 1810, but more 
delicate in tone and the drawing finer. 
Plates ot the latter sort were often 
hexagonal at the rim and _ slightly 
notched at the angles, a form which 
persisted, more or less pronounced, for 
a long time. There are good examples of 
the old ““India-China”’ in the Ropes and 
Curwen and Clark collections at Salem. 

Chinese porcelain also came_ to 
America via Holland, but before China 
ware was brought to New England, 
the Delft ware of Holland was com- 
monly used (1675-1725), a ware made 
in imitation of Chinese porcelain by 
coating a brownish pottery with a 
white surface* and decorating it after 
Chinese models. When this ware was 
chipped, however, the underlying 
brown body was disclosed, conspicu- 
ously marring its appearance. 

At the close of the American Revolu- 
tion the heavily built ships, which had 
been sent out by their merchant own- 
ers as privateers, were soon diverted to 
new and distant lines of trade, their 
armament, a portion of which was re- 
tained, making an admirable defence 


against the Corsairs, the pirates ot 


Fastern seas and in sporadic naval 
wars of maritime Europe. The Ameri- 
can trade with China began in 1785 
and almost immediately Chinese porce- 
lain table ware was imported directly 
from Canton, the first port visited, and 
the name “Canton-China”’ became 
coupled with “India-China” in speak- 
ing of this ware generally. 

* This lead-white glaze is known as “tin glaze” 
because an oxide of tin is largely used 1n its compos! 


tion and the resulting surface has a somewhat greasy 
feeling to the touch. 


S« ON, how ever. the different patterns 
received designating names,—Canton, 
Nanking, kitzhugh—while another dis- 
tinctive pattern of blue and white was 
called Amoy. The Canton was a heav- 
ier, coarser ware than the Nanking or 
Fitzhugh, not so fine porcelain or so 
clear a white and often had a speckled 
surface, which in the more recently 
and carelessly made Canton ware be- 
comes pitted and rough. The Nanking 
ware, often called “‘stone china’”’ around 
Boston, was thinner, finer in decora- 
tion, smooth and brittle. 

While the central design of islands, 
trees, bridges and boats in the Canton 
and Nanking patterns are similar, the 
borders are distinct. The Canton has a 
lattice or net-work border 1n solid blue, 
dark on light, with wavy or scalloped 
lines above. The Nanking border 1s a 
closer lattice or network with an or- 
nament in each mesh of the net and, 1n 
place of the scalloped line of the Can- 
ton,a close row of miniature posts alter- 
nately pointed- and round-topped. 
The Fitzhugh pattern 
groups ot objects quartered on the 
plate, dish, or bowl around a conven- 
tional centerpiece, the border usually 
similar to that of the Nanking pattern, 
although sometimes quite different. It 
is described by Gulland (Vol. IT, p. 
449)* as, “what is known in America 
as the Fitzhugh pattern often found on 
India-China hard paste; a trellis-work 
border and four pomegranates split in 
half to show the fruit inside and four- 
hand Buddha citrons; four groups of 
flowers and symbols.” Unlike the 
other patterns the Fitzhugh is_pro- 
duced in different colors than blue and 
white and with varied borders, prob- 
ably to fill special orders. 

At first, ware of bluish-white tint, 


consists of 





*W. G. Gulland, Chinese Porcelain, London, igo2 
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India-China Plates: DeWitt-Clark Familp 
IMPORTED FROM HOLLAND ABOUT 1760 AND NOW OWNED IN SALEM. (THE TUREEN WAS PART OF 
v WEDDING CHINA OF JABEZ AND ANN BALDWIN OF SALEM, MARRIED IN 1504. 
o 
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Jndia-China Polpchrome Plates 


IMPORTED THROUGH DUTCH AND ENGLISH SOURCES, (I) OWNED BY BENJAMIN FRANKLIN ABOUT 


PATTERN, CAUGHLEY POTTERY. (S$) DECORATION IN LIGHT BLUE, ABOUT ID51 
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1770, (2) OWNED BY ISRAEL DODGE OF SALEM, I7S50. (3) ABOUT 1810. (4) EARLY ENGLISH “Wt rLoOW 
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Family China Owned bp Aliss Ellen J. Stone 


IST SHELF FITZHUGH AND NANKING PATTERNS OF KING-TE-CHEN WARE, 


2D SHELI CHINA WARE 


SO-CALLED ORIENTAL LOWESTOFT) IMPORTED IN 17960. 2D SHELI ANOTHER EARLY IMPORTATION 


FROM CANTON, INITIALED. (THE COVERED DISH AT THE RIGHT IS SEVRES, 


decorated in Furopean style with 
bands, flowers, testoons and center 
pieces, in gold or in colors, and often 
initialed to order, was imported 1n far 
greater quantities than the ware with 
island designs in blue. Unaccountably 
some nineteenth century collectors 
claimed that this ware was decorated 
at Lowestoft, an east-coast English 
pottery town, and the name Lowestoft, 
or Chinese or Oriental Lowestoft, be- 
came attached to it quite generally 
and there raged for many years a vert- 
table Shakespeare-Bacon controversy, 
pro and con, over it. While some pieces 


ot Chinese Ware were re-decorated 
“over-glaze at English factories W hen 
a pattern became a drug in the market, 
to expedite its sale, such instances have 
not been traced to Low estott and in the 
great mass of broken ware found a 
number of years ago in excavating the 
site of the old Lowestoft pottery no 
evidence of re-decoration ot Chinese 
ware was discovered. Furthermore, 
Lowestoft Ware Wasa soft paste, never 
a hard paste or porcelain like the 
Chinese. Great quantities of this hard 
paste ware were brought from Canton 
where it was often decorated to order, 














Gindecorated Ware (Southern China 


FROM A BREAKFAST SET BROUGHT FROM CHINA IN 1d 38. THE FITZHUGH AND NANKING PATTERN 
DESSERT PLATES AND CUPS AND SAUCERS ARE ABOUT 1820, 





Chinese Ware Imported About 1803 


NOW IN THE COLLECTION OF THE ROPES MEMORIAL, SALEM. 
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directly to America in ships which 
touched at no other ports on their 
way, and there are still treasured in 
some old family chests the original 
invoices and bills of these importations 
dated at Canton in 1796, 1804, and 
ISO. 

After the War of 1812, which had 
checked importations, the blue and 
white ware was brought from China 
practically to the exclusion of the other 
sorts and later much of the enamelled 
ware, locally called “Mandarin” or 
“Medallion China,” was imported, with 
green and gold and highly colored dec- 
orations, the whole surface often cov- 
ered with medallioned figures, birds 
and butterflies. This ware at the time 
was considered richer, although per- 
haps less artistic than the good old 
familiar blue and white. It generally 
appears as dessert plates and fruit 
dishes, although whole sets of table 
ware are occasionally seen. It is most 
familiar, however, in “‘mantel sets” 
—two beakers or vases and three cov- 
ered jars—and in punchbowls, often 
of immense size. The term Mandarin 
does not belong strictly to this ware, 
but is of more general application to 
the ware of Ta-tsing dynasty which 
supplanted the Mings when the Man- 
chu conquerors from the North be- 
came firmly established in 1644. There 


came with them the introduction of 


the pig-tail and a change in the dress 
which was reflected in the decorations 
of porcelain where figures were 1n- 
troduced. 

It was naturally assumed that the 
Canton and Nanking wares were made 
at the towns their names indicated, 
and the books on keramics, or the por- 
tions of them treating of the subject, 
offered little help. The more beautiful 
and valuable pieces of Chinese por- 


celain are figured and described and 
we may learn accurately of the wares 
of the Sung and Ming dynasties and of 
the famous Kang-he and Kien-lung 
periods* of the Manchus, but our old 
blue and white table china is ignored, 
although volumes are written about 
English cups and saucers, plates and 
dishes, from the factories of Staftord- 
shire and elsewhere, often imitations of 
Chinese, but usually decorated with 
pictures of houses, persons, sentimental 
and fancy designs, and possessing no 
more artistic merit than our old blue 
and white “‘India-China.” Few of the 
importers here, or the American mer- 
chants residing in China, have been 
able to give any definite information 
regarding the places of origin of the 
different wares, and the accounts in 
books and magazines are usually un- 
certain and often contradictory. 

Of the blue and white there are end- 
less variations of the island and bridge 
designs usually known as “‘willow”’ pat- 
tern, so-called from the tree which 
appears in most of them, the willow 
being highly regarded in China. Much 
Stress is often placed by owners of this 
ware and certain genuineness and value 
claimed according to the number of 
men upon the bridge. It is doubtful, 


* The spelling of Chinese names must necessarily 
be phonetic, and as the pronunciation differs widely 
in northern and southern China, we find the names 
spelled differently in books and in magazine articles 
on Chinese subjects. The spelling here follows the best 
available authorities. The Chinese period names used 
in books and on coins are not the personal names of 
the emperors, although generally so treated. They 
are the titles, of flow ery or poetic nature, assumed by 
the emperors when ascending the throne, as Kang-he 
(Peacetul Lustre) by the Emperor Sheng Tsu Huang 
Ti, 1662-1723; or, Kien-lung (Celestial Support), by 
the Emperor Kao Tsung Huang Ti, 1736-1796. In 
some instances two or three or even more different 
titles have been taken by an emperor during his 
reign, changed to commemorate a great victory by 
his soldiers or an important accession of imperial 
territory. 
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Island Pattern Ware 


IMPORTED FROM CANTON IN LOTS, PART OF THE WEDDING CHINA OF JOSEPH AND SALLY FISNI ROPES) 


IN THE ROPES MEMORIAL, SALEM. THE “PEACH | 





KNOB ON THE TUREENS VARIES FROM 


THE USUAL RETICULATED PATTERN, 





Mason's Patent Jronstone China 


BLUE COLOR, IMPORTED ABOUT I42 1S2¢ AND NOW IN 


PITCHER AND CUP AND SAUCER, MADE LATER, 


ARI 


FROM 


THE ROPES MEMORIAL, SALEM, 
ANOTHER COLLECTION, 
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however, if the number of men, more 
or fewer, is of any importance,—often 
there 1s none. Nor can a decoration 
illustrating the familiar story, attrib- 
uted to a Chinese legend, be traced to 
an original Chinese source. The eloping 
daughter chased by the irate father, 
whip in hand for chastisement, the 
elopers escaping in a boat to the island 
retreat and their transformation into 
doves, seems to be apocryphal. 

Of thousands of Chinese plates and 
dishes examined not one displays all 
of the required characteristics. On the 
common Canton ware there is no man 
on the bridge; on the Nanking ware 
of the 1830’s, one man is generally 
depicted holding aloft an umbrella,— 
not a whip. A small triangular flight of 
birds is sometimes found on old ware 
resembling the V-shaped flight of geese 
going south in autumn in New Eng- 
land. 

The first copies of island-pattern 
Chinese ware made in England were 
those of Caughley in 1780 and were 
close reproductions of the Canton ware 
plates then available, and the designs, 
neither on the plates nor the copies, 
conformed to the story. But in time 
all the attributes were supplied until 
English plates, bowls and_ pitchers 
appeared with all the requirements of 
the legend and have been produced 
continuously to the present time. 

The late Edwin A. Barber, of the 
Pennsylvania Museum of Philadel- 
phia, the highest American authority 
on early pottery (18th and tgth cen- 
turies),ina letter of February 17, 1915S, 
writes,— 

“In several books may be found 
imaginary stories relating to the origin 
of the design |the willow pattern] used 
by English potters, but all of these 
Stories are the inventions of imagina- 


tive writers. I doubt if any of the 
designs have any significance. Evi- 
dently this pattern was not surrounded 
by any romance in China as it seems 
to have been in England.” In his Chats 
on Old Earthen Ware, Arthur Hayden 
Says, “Whether the story [the elopers 
turned to doves] was invented by some 
ingenious person to fit the plate we do 
not know; but there is a strong possi- 
bility that it is so. On Chinese plates 
the dramatis personae are missing.” 

Ada Walker Camehl, in the Blue 
China Book, refers to this as “the story 
which inspired the English potter 
apprentice to Thomas Minton, about 
the year 1780, to compose and engrave 
the design to illustrate it,’’ indicating 
as her opinion that it 1s upon English, 
not Chinese ware that we are to look 
tor the illustration. Chinese marriages 
are pre-arranged by the parents, so 
that eloping lovers in the American 
acceptance ot the term would seem 
to be out of the question even on a 
plate. 

Alexander Moring in his brochure,— 
Story of the Willow Pattern Plate, issued 
by the De La More Press, quoting the 
Department of Keramics in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, London, as 
his authority, says that “the pattern 
originated at Caughley about 1780 
and was soon distributed, with slight 
modifications, throughout the porce- 
lain and earthen ware factories of E.ng- 
land. It is merely an adaptation of the 
conventional river scene commonly 
met with on Chinese export porcelain 
of the eighteenth century, but there 
are so many of these that it 1s impos- 
sible to point to any one as the origina! 
Chinese prototype.” As to the story, 
Mr. Moring says, “It is adapted from 
the version found in the old magazine, 
Family Friend, Vol. 1, 1849; and if 
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Modern “Willow Pattern,’ TH. Ridqway’s “Semi-China’’ 


MADE IN 1922 AND STILL PRESERVING THE TRADITIONAL STORY OF THE ELOPEMENT OF THE 


CHINESE MAIDEN AND THE 


others exist, a recent question in Notes 
and Queries elicited no information 
of any other source. It does not appear 
to be known whether the pattern illus- 
trates a well-known Chinese romance 
or whether the story was suggested by 
the design.” This seems to dispose of 
the matter with authority. 

In the same category is the old Man- 
darin’s Tea House, shown to visitors 
at Shanghai as the original for the 
design which ornaments the willow 
pattern ware. Similar tea houses on 
lakes, with bridges and willows, are 
found all over China and the various 
willow or island designs probably origi- 
nated entirely with the decorators. 


> THREE MEN ON THE BRIDGE. 


Among the copies of Chinese table 
ware, the most interesting and most 
perfect is ““Mason’s Ironstone China,” 
patented in 1813, which contained 
large portions of slag and iron-stone. 
The copies are usually of the Nanking 
pattern and are accurate in design and 
fine in color; at a short distance they 
can hardly be told from the originals, 
unless, perh: aps, for the period they 
are better. This ware is not technically 
a true porcelain; also, it is thicker than 
the Chinese, very strong and is marked 
with the factory imprint on the bottom, 
which is glazed completely 1n contrast 
to the Chinese prototype, which is 
porcelain and always has the dis- 
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tinctive unglazed base rim. Various 
objects were made by Mason besides 
table ware, large vases, posts for old- 
fashioned beds and huge punch-bowls. 
This ware was very popular during 
the first half of the last century and 
many fine examples may still be found 
in the cupboards of old china through- 
out New England. Chinese porcelain 
was copied in Europe and in the Eng- 
lish factories where the willow pattern 
met with great favor; it was copied at 
Caughley, Swansea and Leeds and by 
Spode. 

The process of transferring patterns 
was invented in England, 1750 to 1760, 
although it did not become generally 
used until the first of the nineteenth 
century. The Chinese knew of this 
process, but did not adopt it and con- 
tinued to decorate their wares by hand. 
So closely were the designs repeated, 
especially on the Fitzhugh pattern 
pieces, that it requires the use of a 
magnifying glass to make sure that 
they are painted. 

All those who have had occasion to 
replace old Chinese table ware have ex- 
perienced great diffculty—a constantly 
increasing one as years goby—in match- 
ing their old sets in color, in the quality 
of the ware and in decoration. This 
deterioration began nearly one hun- 
dred years ago with the great demand 
to meet orders sent out from I.ng- 
land and this country and the bargain- 
ing to gain a large proft. To meet 
this competition and to fill orders 
quickly, the Chinese hastened the 
process of manufacture, vave less at- 
tention to mixing the clays and the 
designs were carelessly painted. The 
deterioration did not become very 
apparent until after 1830, but it has 
increased steadily until the Chinese 
ware now obtainable is a travesty on 


the old sets.* It 1s very conspicuous 1n 
the common ginger-pots; the old ones 
are worthy of a place in our homes for 
decoration while the newer ones are fit 
only for the ash-barrel. 

The porcelain factories are chiefly 
in the eastern-central and southern 
provinces of China, Ho-nan, Che-kiang, 
Kiang-si, ku-kien and Kwan-tung. At 
King-te-chen, in Kiang-si, is the great- 
est and most ancient pottery center in 
the world, its history going back to 22c 
A.D. and probably it existed much 
earlier. In the Sung dynasty, about 
1000 A.D., the Imperial factories were 
established there where the most beau 
tiful porcelain was made. During the 
Ming dynasty this reached great per 
fection and its zenith was during the 
reigns of the great Manchu Emperors 
from 1650 to 1796. 

From the King-te-chen factories 
came the superb porcelains which 
form the greater part of the collections 
of Chinese keramics in the art mu- 
seums of the world, notably the Alt- 
man, Avery and Morgan collections in 
New York, the Walters collection of 
Baltimore, in the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, the Louvre at Paris 
and the collections at London, Dres- 
den and elsewhere. Probably at the 
present time some of the finest exam- 
ples are in American collections. 

Two hundred years ago King-te- 
chen was said to have a million in- 
habitants and 3000 ovens in operation, 
figures which may be taken in the 
Oriental sense to mean great numbers. 
In 1837, when a decline in the porce- 
lain manufacturing had begun, it 1s 
said there were half a million inhabi- 
tants and soo ovens. [The town met its 
vq Very recently ware of somewhat improved qual- 


ity has been imported by Boston dealers; one dealer 
stated that it came “* from the interior of China.” 
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fate during the Tai-ping rebellion in 
1853, when it was destroyed and the 
ovens laid in ruins. Since then it has 
been rebuilt and although in a pros- 
perous condition, the wares generally 
are of the cheapest quality excepting a 
comparatively small product made 
especially for the official Peking. 

It seems strange there should have 
been so few visitors to this wonderful 
pottery town during the days of its 
fame, but visitors received scant wel- 
come and only two or three Europeans 
record its wonders during the first nine 


hundred years of the establishment of 


the Imperial factories and about as 
many more after its destruction by the 
Tai-pings, and its later re-building, and 
until 1920.* What is probably the first 
account of modern King-te-chen ap- 
peared in the National Geographic 
Magazine in November, 1920, in an 
article by Frank B. Lenz, illustrated 
by many fine photographs of the town 
and the factories with the potters at 
work. King-te-chen is about two see 
dred fifty miles southwest of Nankin 
ie direct water communication 
beyond to Shanghai and some 
hundred fifty 


onal 
three 
miles trom Canton by 


the old trade route; and, even by this 


and 
canals, the trip may be made by water, 
excepting for a distance of about thirty 
miles. 

King-te-chen is beautifully situated 
on a river flowing into lake Po-Hang, 
an arm of the Yangtze. The clays used 
are from an inexhaustible supply in 
near-by hills, but wood for the fires 
must be brought from forests three 
hundred miles distant and straw is now 
used for the fires wherever possible. 

Today, King-te-chen has probably 


route, by following the rivers 


* A Boston man is included among the last and is 


d King-te 


said to have visite 


chen about 1g 


one hundred and fifty ovens, fifty feet 
long and twelve high, each of which 
can keep several factories in operation. 
Protestant and Catholic missions are 
established there and schools for two 
thousand pupils. The estimated popu- 
lation 1s 300,000 and there is a Cham- 
ber of Commerce. After the collapse 
of the Manchu dynasty and the estab- 
lishment of the Republic in tgt1 the 
old Imperial factories were taken over 
by the Kiang-si Porcelain Company, a 
native and the wares from 
these and other factories are distrib- 
uted all over the world via the Yangtze 
from Shanghai. One firm has an agency 
in New York City. The story of 
King-te-chen admirably illustrates the 
changes which are taking place all 
over China.* 

At the west of Canton are the fac- 
tories at Shaou-king, but the wares 
from factories were always of 
coarser material than the products of 
King-te-chen at the north and it 1s 
probable that from them came the 
ware known as Canton blue and white 
and a portion at least of the ware with 
Kuropean designs and with armorial 
and initial decorations put on by Can- 
ton painters. 
probably 


concern, 


these 


Krom these factories also 
came the table ware, mantel 
and punch bowls, often called 
‘Mandarin ware,” with designs enam- 
elled in and gold with high 
colors, the work of the Canton decora- 
tors. It is quite likely, that tac- 
tories 1n Ku-kien and Ho-nan, and 
other parts of southern China _ fur- 
nished plain ware for Canton artisans 
to decorate. In tact, it 1S impossib le to 
tell just W here all the supplies of the 


Sets, 


yreen 


TOO, 


There is a good account of King-te-chen gathered 
“China: History, Laws, Man 
John Henry Gray, LL.D., 
1878, pp. 231-246, 


from various sources In, 
ners and Customs,” by 
Macmillan, 


illustrations. 


London, with some 








Canton Gare Imported in 1804 


PART OF THE WEDDING CHINA OF JABEZ AND ANN BALDWIN OF SALEM. USED AT AN ENTERTAINMENT 
GIVEN IN SALEM, FEBRUARY 6, 1512, TO THE FIRST AMERICAN MISSIONARIES TO INDIA, 
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PART OF THE WEDDING CHINA OF JABEZ AND ANN BALDWIN OF SALEM. 
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Hot Water Beefsteak Dish, Canton Pattern 


21 BY 16 INCHES, 
Canton decorators came from. While 
the bulk of the products of the fac 
tories farther north, owing to eas) 
water transportation, found their way 
to Nanking and 
those made for domestic consumption; 


beyond, especially 


undoubtedly , TOO, the northern Wares 
were taken to Canton by the old trade 
route, and were sold in the hongs side 
by side with those of Canton, for it 1s 
well known that boxes of both ot these 
sorts were continually shipped to- 
gether from Canton before there were 
open ports on the Yangtze. 

To summarize: the Fitzhugh and 


IMPORTED BY 


PICKERING DODGE ABOUT 182 

finer sorts of island-pattern (willow) 
ware were made at King-te-chen and 
distributed via Nanking by water and 
via Canton by land routes; the early 
bluish-white (so-called Oriental Lowe- 
stoft) probably was made mostly at the 
factories at the south nearer Canton; 
the family arms, initials, ships and 
other ordered from Europe 
and America were put on at Canton, 
and there, also, the gilding 
glaze’’ on vases and other pieces and on 
the edges of plates, imported during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
The sets of finer ware decorated in 


designs 


— Vver- 
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Amop Ware Brought from Canton ini83s 


WASH BOWL, IS INCHES IN DIAMETER. THE SMALLER BOX IS OF LATER DATE, 


European style, and the finer pieces 
decorated with coat armor, chiefly on 
English orders, suggesting Sevres or 
other krench ware, in possession ot al 
tew New England families, were prob- 
ably made at King-te-chen, and the 
“over-glaze” decorations put on at 
Canton. The so-called Mandarin ware, 
green and gold with medallioned high- 
colored figures, birds and _ butterflies, 
was made near Canton and all deco- 
rated there. 

Of course it is probable that wares 
from other factories, at the present time 
practically unknown to the foreign 
merchants 1n China and to writers on 
Chinese keramics, were sent to Canton 


tor sale and to fill orders from Eu- 


rope and America through the hong 
merchants. The odd pattern dishes, 
small tea-pots and 
known as Amoy ware, were made at 
factories in ku-kien, chiefly that of 
Te-Hua, founded in the Ming dynasty 
and still in existence, and derived their 
name from Amoy, the place of export. 

The interesting chocolate colored 
or brown-ware teapots, small dishes, 
etc., frequently brought from China 
with table ware, are from the factory 
at Yi-hsing, near Shanghai, and were 
called Buccaro ware by the Portugese. 
The great fish-tanks of similar color, 
but of a coarser clay and decorated 
with purely Chinese designs, often 
used here for garden ornamentation, 


figures, bowls 
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Scalloped-Edgqe Dessert Dish, Canton Pattern, and Three Nanking Pattern 
Dessert Dishes 


BROUGHT FROM CANTON IN Id 3d. 


Three-Part V eqetable Dish, Nanking Pattern, and 
Curry Dish, Canton Pattern 


BROUGHT FROM CANTON IN I8 28, 
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Fitshugh Pattern in Brown and Gold 


THIS HAS AN UNUSUAL BORDER. IMPORTED FROM CHINA ABOUT 1644 BY DAVID PINGREIE 


OF SALEM, UNDOUBTEDLY MADE AT KING-TE-CHEN, 


are probably from the same source; 
they are exported from Shanghai. 

W. G. Gulland (Chinese Porcelain, 
London, 1902) quotes Mr. Thomas L. 
Winthrop of New York and the Isle of 
Wight, and Mr. Augustine Heard of 
Boston and Canton, 1n trying to solve 
the puzzle of the origin of these familiar 
wares. Mr. Winthrop, who had used 
the common blue and white willow 
pattern all through his life, says,—"' 
have always replaced it in Boston of a 
firm of crockery-ware merchants that 
has had consignments from Canton 
for three-quarters of a century [Messrs. 
Jones, McDuffee and Stratton], be- 
cause I have never found it 1n London. 
| was assured by the shopman (an old 
man long in the house) that although 
the willow pattern came from Canton 
they got the Fitzhugh from Nanking.” 


[This probably refers to the common 
Canton ware.] Mr. Heard, 
“long resident in China,” is quoted as 
saying that he believed that “‘all of the 
porcelain came from the north except 
the rough willow pattern and the ‘sis- 
ter’ ginger-pots in blue and white 
which were made in the south.” This 
verifies some previous statements. 
Unlike European table wares and 
their own early porcelain, the table 
wares of China made for export do 
not bear the potter’s or factory marks, 
so that identification by this means is 
not possible. The marks on Chinese 
porcelains are ideographs, often in 
Chinese seal characters, which may be 
compared to our fancy capital printing 
in contrast to the running hand; or 
there may be emblems in the place of 
the ideographs,—fish, rabbits, lotus 


willow 








Fitshugh Pattern in Brown and Gold 


rHIS HAS AN UNUSUAL BORDER, IMPORTED FROM CHINA ABOUT 1846 BY DAVID PINGREE OF SALEM, 
UNDOUBTEDLY MADE AT KING-TE-CHEN, 





Fitshugh Pattern in Brown and Gold 


rHIS HAS AN UNUSUAL BORDER. IMPORTED FROM CHINA ABOUT 1545 BY DAVID PINGREE OF SALEM, 


THE PASSION FLOWER KNOB ON THE TUREEN INDICATES THAT IT WAS MADE AT KING-TE-CHEN, 
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Knobs and Handles on Canton and Nanking Ware 

No Dog knob on the cover of a blue No. 6. Handle on Canton blue and white 
and white Canton pitcher im- three-piece curry dish having a 
ported in 1838, and also on the No. 10 knob on the cover, 1m 
cover of Canton enamel Jars. ported in 1838. 

No. Passion-lower knob on Nanking No. 7. Handle on Nanking blue andwhite 
blue and white soup and gravy soup and gravy tureens having 
tureens imported in 1838; on No. 2 knobs and also on three 
kitzhugh pattern tureen imported piece vegetable dishes with No. 
in 1820: and on a so-called Orien- 10 knobs, imported in 1838. 
tal Lowestoft decorated tureen 
imported in 1796. All King-te- 
chen ware. 

No. Strawberry knob on covers of No. 8&8. Handle on Nanking blue and 
Canton blue and white custard white openwork fruit dishes im 
cups, sugar bowl, tea pot, and ported in 1820, and a similar one 
gruel bowl imported 1n 1838; also on a Canton blue and white fruit 
on so-called Oriental Lowestoft dish about 1880 or earlier. Canton 
coffee and tea-pots imported in pattern fruit dishes of like charac 
1-96 and 1810. ter usually have handles of inter- 

woven ribbons after the manner 
ot No. 7 

No. Handle of Nanking and Fitzhugh No. og. Pig’s-head handle on Canton blue 
pattern blue and w hite tea cups, and white soup and gravy tureens 
1820-1840; and on the undeco- imported in 1838. 
rated tea cups and coffee cups 1m- 
ported in 1838. These handles are 
a concession to foreign demands. 

Chinese cups do not have handles 
and are usually bowl-shaped. 
No. Helmet-shaped knob on Canton No. to. Peach knob on covers of oval blue 


blue and white soup and gravy 
tureens, 1520-1540. 


and white three-piece vegetable 
dishes, Canton square vegetable 


dishes, and hot-water dishes 1m- 
ported in 1838. 
























































Z nobs and Handles on Canton and Nanking Hare 
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flower.—treterences to ancient Chinese 


philosophy, or Taoist or Buddhist writ- 
ings, so that the mark may be of little 
assistance, except possibly to the ex- 
pert Student, in determining the age 
of the piece of the pottery from w hich 
it came. Manchu characters difter en- 
tirely from the Chinese and were de- 
vised about 1600 A.D., before which 
time the Manchus had no written 
language. These characters are rarely 
used, but will be found on the reverse 
of all coins of the Ta-Tsing dynasty to 
indicate the mint city from which the 
coin was issued; they occasionally 
appear on a vase or plate. The ancient 
marks found on modern Chinese por- 
celain are used quite as often to in- 
dicate that the decorator was inspired 
by the ancient design as a direct intent 
at fraud, for the Chinese have a deep 
reverence for everything ancient. 


The wares from King-te-chen are of 


better clay and brighter texture than 
those from the southern potteries. In 
either case, different clays, prepared 
with greater or less care, moulded by 
different potters, would produce very 
different results. At King-te-chen alone 
there are said to be a dozen different 
kinds of clay available in the neigh- 
boring hills, so that it would be dif- 
ficult, even for the expert, to attribute 
particular pieces of ware wholly on 
this ground. 

The knobs on the covers and the 
handles at the 
dishes, tureens, 


sides of vegetable 


pitchers and bowls, 


may aid in determining the sources of 


the wares, for they are of many kinds 
and appear to have some distinctive 
characters, but this has not been suf- 
ficiently otter 
proof. 


Studied to convincing 


Referring to the plate,—the dog 


knob (Fig. 1) is found on the covers of 


Canton water-pitchers and enameled 
jars and in one case on a Nanking 
water- pitcher. The passion-flower knob 
(Fig. 2) is found on Nanking and Fitz- 
hugh soup and gravy-tureens and on a 
tureen of fine ware with European 
decoration imported from Canton in 
1796, all undoubtedly made at King- 
te-chen. The strawberry knob (Fig. 3) 
predominates on Canton pattern ware 
of both early and later periods, in- 
cluding the so-called ‘*Lowestoft”’ ware; 
and it seems also to have been used on 
some pieces of Nanking pattern ware. 
Cup handles (Fig. 4) made even before 
1800 are purely a concession to Euro- 
pean taste, for cups used by the Chinese 
do not have handles. The handles 
appear to be about the same form on 
all cups made for exportation. The 
helmet-shaped knob (Fig. §) so far 
has been found only on Canton pattern 
tureens, as also the pig-head handle 
(Fig. 9). The elaborate interwoven 
ribbon handle (Fig. 7) appears on 
Nanking three-piece vegetable-dishes, 
soup and gravy-tureens, indicating 
King-te-chen. A handle of somewhat 
similar design, but with less elaborate 
attachments is found on Canton fruit- 
dishes and bowls, and still a third form, 
of course placed vertically, on Canton 
water-pitchers and custard-cups. These 
forms seem quite distinct. The handle 
(Kig. 8) found on Nanking open work 
truit-dishes may be intended to repre- 
Sent a section of the passion-flower 
knob on Nanking and Fitzhugh tu- 
and like that knob indicates 
King-te-chen. The plain handle (Fig. 
6) is from a Canton three-piece curry- 
dish and has not been observed else- 
where. The knob called 


reens 


“peach” by 


some authors (Fig. 10), appears in the 
same form on both Canton and Nan- 
king pattern wares and offers no aid in 








Blue and White ““India-China”’ 


IZ] 





determining the 
ture.” 

While in some instances the knobs 
and handles, taken in connection with 
the character of the wares, offer means 
of identification, in others they seem 
to be of little assistance. Still it may aid 
those who are curious regarding the 


source of manutac- 


puzzle of placing their collections of 


China-ware. 

The examination of large quantities 
of the older blue and white porcelain 
table ware shows that while the central 
designs of the Fitzhugh, Nanking and 
~* This knob appears in the older and best examples 
more like a pineapple or durian than a peach; it 1s 
modified in the tureens at the Ropes Memorial, 


Salem, being ribbed, rather than reticulated, 
like a melon. 


more 





a 


Canton patterns are generally distinct, 
there is considerable intergrading of 
the borders, and occasionally , a plate, 
platter, vegetable dish or bowl will be 
found with the Canton design having 
the peculiar Nanking border, or a 
slight variation from it. This, in con- 
nection with the “peach” knob being 
found on both Nanking and Canton 
dish covers, seems to indicate that even 
the so-called Canton pattern ware was 
made at King-te-chen as well as at the 
south. The marked variation in the 
quality of the paste in different pieces 
or sets of the wares also bears out this 
inference and fully substantiates Mr. 
Heard’s judgment that most of the 
porcelain came from the north. 
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14 INCHES DIAMETER, 8 INCHES DEEP. BROUGHT TO NEW BEDFORD 
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Che Norton House, Guilford, Conn. 


By J. Freperick KeLtty 


HE Norton House stood, until 

the summer of 1g21, about 

seventy-five feet north of the 
Boston Post Road, and several miles 
west of Guilford, Connecticut, in the 
region known as “Moose Hill.” 

Moose Hill, during Guilford’s early 
days, furnished summer pasturage tor 
the live stock of Guilford settlers, and, 
according to tradition, the first Norton 
house to be built in that locality was a 
log cabin that stood a short distance 
east of the house we are discussing. 
This log cabin—if such it were—was a 
rude affair designed to furnish shelter 
only during the summer months to the 
caretaker of the Norton flocks and 
herds that were grazing at Moose Hill. 

It is said that when John Norton, 
the son of Guilford’s miller, took up his 
permanent abode at Moose Hill, build- 
ing for himself there the house which is 
the subject of this article, the earlier 
log cabin was torn down. There is no 
record of the year in which this John 
Norton removed from Guilford to 
Moose Hill, but, as his marriage took 
place in 1691, it is probable that the 
house he built for his bride was erected 
about a year earlier, in accordance 
with the custom of those times. It 
is, therefore, not unreasonable to 
attribute a date of circa 1690 to this 
house. 

Architecturally, the house bore out 
this date. Its construction throughout 
was exceedingly plain and simple, and 
its oak framework was sturdy enough 
to give it a seventeenth century flavor. 
Krom the first-floor plan, and from the 


122 


photographs of the exterior as well, it 
will be seen that this house was one- 
half of a leanto house of central chim- 
ney type. If we may resort to the old 
nomenclature of “bays,” which is to be 
found in English records of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, it 
may be said ‘that the Norton house 
consisted of a single bay, on the west 
side of which was the chimney, occu- 
pving halt a bay, and behind these, a 
long kitchen with an enclosed stairway 
tO the second floor at the eastern end. 
One end of this leanto kitchen pro- 
jected about SIX teet bevond the west 
side of the chimney, and, according to 
tradition, this projection was an addi- 
tion to the original structure made 
during Revolutionary times. Krom 
such architectural evidence as could be 
gathered it was impossible to tell 
whether this part was original or later 
work. A one-story ell behind the kitchen 
need not concern us, since it was 
of much later construction than the 
main house. Although there was room 
tor the front stairs in front of the 
chimney in the chimney-bay, where 
one would naturally expect to find 
them, they had never been built in. 
This space in front of the chimney on 
the first and second floors was a small 
closet-like room, the west wall of which 
on the first floor was of masonry. 

All of these rooms on the first floor 
were plastered, and nowhere in the 
house was there any wainscot or panel- 
ling. All the plastering was on split or 
“riven” lath, and the partly calcined 
bits of oyster-shell that were to be seen 
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Norton House, Guilford, Conn. 
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wherever the plastering was. broken 
indicated the source of the lime. 

The posts of the first floor framing 
projected into the rooms beyond the 
thickness of the walls, and only those 
in the front room were cased. All the 
posts were splayed, or from two to two 
and one-half inches wider in one dimen- 
sion at the top than at the bottom. In 
every case this splay occurred in a 
direction parallel with the ridge of the 
house. The girts, which projected be- 
low the plastered ceilings of the first 
Hoor, were cased only in the front room. 
The ceiling of this front room, on the 
first floor, was traversed by a summer 
beam, also cased, which extended from 
the end wall to the chimney, or in 
other words, was parallel with the 


. DESTROYED Ig2l. 


ridge of the house. The sides of this 
summer beam had been finished with 
the conventional cvma recta moulding, 
which, very curiously, had been ap- 
plied upside down! This moulding, 
and the simple band-moulding used to 
finish the window and door casings of 
the front room were the only ones 
used on the first floor, with the excep- 
tion of the fireplace architrave, which 
was slightly moulded. The interior 
doors, which were made of whitewood, 
were batten doors without any mould- 
Ings. None of the exterior doors, when 
the house was examined, was found to 
be original. All the interior woodwork 
was of unpainted whitewood (Lirio- 
dendron tulipifera) except the floors, 
which were of oak. Whitewood was 
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Norton House, Guilford, Conn. 
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used extensively in the region around 
Bradtord and Guilford, tor paneling and 
wainscot, instead of the usual white pine. 


The enclosed staircase at the end ot 


the kitchen led up to the open and un- 
finished leanto attic of the second 
flocr, from which a door opened into 
the single finished room that was 
directly over the front room. of the 
first floor. At the west side ot this 
room, in front of the chimney, there 
was a small plastered space—that 
could hardly be called a room—like 
the one beneath it on the first floor. 
Although the walls of this front room 


. DESTROYED I19g21 


and the smaller one beside it were 
plastered, the ceiling was nothing more 
than the hewn joists and the oak board- 
ing ot the attic Hoor. The corner posts 
ot these two rooms. also pre ected 
beyond the plastered walls, and were 
splaved and cased like those beneath 
them on the first floor. 

Krom the leanto attic of the second 
floor a steep ladder-like Hight ot steps 
beside the chimney led up to a sort ot 
platform or attic above the main front 
room of the second floor. This attic 
was lighted by a small window in the 
east gable. 
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Returning to the first floor, it will be 
seen from the plan that the stairs to 
the cellar led downward beneath those 
to the second floor, at the east end 
of the kitchen. The foundation walls 
were of rubble masonry, laid without 
mortar. In the west wall of the cellar 
foundation, about four feet from the 
cellar bottom, there was a recess 1n the 
masonry measuring 20 inches long by 
14 inches high by g inches deep. What 
purpose 
known. 


it could have served is un- 
At the east side of the cellar 
there was a steep flight of stone steps up 
to grade, but it is doubtful if this was 
original work. 

One of the most interesting features 
of this house was its chimney. When 
first examined, some eight years prior 
to the demolition of the house, the 
only fireplace on the first floor was that 
of the leanto kitchen. 
this fireplace there was an unusually 
large oval bake-oven, measuring 30 
by 40 inches, that was domed over 
with brick. Evidently this oven had 
been built in subsequent to the orig- 
inal construction of the chimney, 
judging from indications of patching 
in the masonry that enclosed it. The 
fireplace of the front room on the first 
Hoor had been closed up, although 
its simply moulded architrave of un- 
painted whitewood still remained. This 
fireplace, as I discovered during the 
demolition of the house, was originally 
of unusual depth. At some time sub- 
sequent to its original construction its 
depth had been 
inches to 18 
masonry 


decreased from 44 
inches by building in 
across the back. There was 
as well to indicate that the S- 
foot width found was originally 7 feet. 
The original oak lintel of the fireplace 
opening, measuring 10 by 13 inches in 


had at time burned 


evidence 


section, some 


At the back of 


nearly through. It had been rein- 
forced by the introduction of a second 
lintel, likewise of hewn oak, that 
measured 84 by 13 inches in section. 
The second floor room had.a fireplace 
also, like the one beneath it on the first 
Hoor, though smaller in size. The chim- 
ney stack was constructed of rather 
large field stones laid in clay mortar, 
although the hreplace masonry and 
that portion of the chimney st: ick ap- 
pearing above the root was built of 
roughly dressed gneiss—a stone com- 
mon to the region in which the house 
stood. That part of the chimney 
masonry which was exposed on the 
west side of the house was pointed with 
lime mortar, but there was no evidence 
to indicate whether or not such point- 
ing was original work. 


Like a number of other Guilford 
houses, this was a “plank-frame”’ 
house. [The exterior walls were built of 


oak planks, instead of studs, 13s inches 
thick and of widths varying from 14 to 
18 inches. These planks extended 
from sill to plate, or through two 
Stories, in unbroken lengths. At every 
bearing—sill, girt, and plate—each 
plank was secured in place by two oak 
pegs, inch in diameter, driven 
through it into the framework under- 
neath. These planks were placed about 
1% inches apart, and the space be- 
tween them was filled with a mixture 
of clay and chopped hay. 

At the time of its demolition, the 
exterior wall covering of the house 
consisted of both shingles and clap- 
boards. While the shingles were com- 
paratively modern, many of the clap- 
boards apparently very old. 
These clapboards were made of white- 
and paint, 
though they may have been painted at 
one time. They were laid with an expos- 


one 


were 


wood bore no traces of 
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ure of 5 inches to the weather, and were 
secured in place by hand-wrought nails. 
The butts were 34 of an inch thick. 

All the windows of the house were of 
the double-hung type, with white pine 
sash one inch thick. Such sash as still 
remained held 6 by 8-inch panes of 
glass. While very old, there was nothing 
to indicate whether or not these frames 
and sash were the original ones. If the 
house were built during the last decade 
of the 17th century, the original win- 
dows were probably of casement type. 

The roof pitch was very steep, being 
between eleven and twelve inches tothe 
foot. The shingles which served as 
roof covering when the house was de- 
molished were not the original ones, 
for they were machine sawn. The ori- 
ginal shingles, without doubt, were of 
pine, handsplit and shaved. 








This extremely interesting and valu- 
able house was torn down by its owner, 
a Pole, during the summer of 1921, 
to make way for a new house which 
has since been built on the site of the 
old one. At that time, the house, 
though in bad repair, was still salvable. 
With its destruction there disappeared 
an extremely unusual and probably 
unique specimen of 17th century 
Connecticut architecture. It 1s to be 
sincerely regretted that this rare house 
was not saved to posterity, a thing 
that might edsily have been accom- 
plished. A plan to preserve the timbers 
of the house at the State Historical 
Museum at Guilford (The Henry Whit- 
held House) was frustrated at the last 
moment by the Polish owner, who re- 
fused to sell them. 





ELI WHITNEY, THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON GIN, WAS BORN HERE IN 1762, 


FROM AN ENGRAVING IN ** BARBI R'S HISTORICAL COLLE( rions,”’ 1d 


,9- 
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Oriental Lowestoft China, 1803 


Oriental Lowestoft Ware in 1803 


é HE. following memorandum 1s 

copied from a day book kept by 

John B. Chace ot Providence, 
R. 1. Under date of October, 1803, he 
ordered certain pieces of ware to 
complete a set previously ordered and 
received in imperfect condition. Fighty- 
SIX pieces ot this set are now 1n the 
descendant, Miss 
l‘'rances s Chace ot Providence, 
through whose courtesy it 


possession of a 


becomes 
possible to print this data and also to 
illustrate pieces belonging to the original 
set: 

‘Providence, October, 1803. Mem- 
orandum of China to be procured for 
|. B. Chace to compleat a sett to 
accord with pattern No. 2. 2 Tea Pots, 


Cofttee Pot, 1 Cake Plate, 1 Butter 


Boat, 1 Tea Cannister, 18 Tea Saucers 
and Seven Cups. 

“The Pots must 
lowers each side and a broad row of 
gilt leaves round the mouth of the 
Pots and edge of the cover. The Cups 
have a jar on one side; on the other a 
small flower. 

“N. B. The last mentioned China is 
to complete a sett purchased for me by 
Wm. Edw’d Carrington, which was 
deficient a Coffee Pot, Tea Cannister 
and 10 Tea Saucers. Sugar Pot burnt 
vellow.”’ 


have a jar of 


In 1863 this set of oriental ware was 
inventoried in the settlement of a 
Chace estate where it was listed as “‘! 
Double Set old China, 5.00°’—certainly 
not an unreasonably high valuation. 
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Che Ancient Remains at Pemaquid, Maine; 
Some Observations 
By Warren K. Moorexeap 


INCE very early times the an- 

cient foundations, cellars and 

pavements situated in the village 
of Pemaquid, Maine, have been the 
subject of much discussion. Historians, 
as well as laymen, have written about, 
and indulged in theories as TO the 
origin of these evidences ot human 
occupation. 

Most of the remains occur along a 
ridge or elevation, some thirty. or 
thirty-five feet above the inner harbor 
of the region now known aS Pemaquid 
Beach. To the northwest, directly 
across the narrow Pemaquid River, 
have been found pavements, cellars 
and foundations covering a more re- 
stricted area. On the long promontory 
extending to the south, and known as 
Pemaquid Point, there have been dis- 
covered none of these remains. The 
inner harbor is quite protected and the 
early inhabitants selected this  shel- 
tered spot. 

Throughout the entire distance be- 


tween eastern Maine and the mouth of 


the Kennebec there are few harbors 
more attractive than Pemaquid. Doubt- 
less some are larger, but Pemaquid 
has a setting peculiarly its own. The 
tidal river forming the inner harbor ts a 
very safe haven for sailing vessels and 
small boats such as dories and canoes. 
When the first voyagers came down the 


coast, whether Norsemen or masters of 


later small sailing vessels, they would 
find at Pemaquid a sheltered and con- 
venient retreat. We must not consider 
Pemaquid in the light of modern times. 
The large ocean craft of these days, 


tor obvious reasons, require a deeper 
and larger harbor. Hence, Pemaquid 
never developed and its glory lies in 
its antiquity rather than in its present 
state. Indeed, we may be quite content 
that Pemaquid still retains its ancient 
charm and _ picturesqueness. The re- 
verse 1s true of Portland, Bar Harbor 
and other ports. All of this must be 
taken into consideration in a study of 
Pemaquid. 

It was desired during the summer of 
1923 further to explore the site of 
Pemaquid, partly in order to learn 
more of the location of pavements and 
cellar holes, and partly to inquire 
whether the evidence uncovered could 
by any chance be ascribed to a Norse 
source. The exploration work was in 
charge of the writer, and undertaken 
on behalf of individual subscribers, 
and the Maine Historical Society. 
We had the advantage of studying the 
reports otf our predecessors, but not of 
seeing much of what they uncovered. 
Most of what they found they destroy- 
ed, part they buried again for protec- 
tion, and a good deal was torn up for 
souvenirs by unappreciative tourists. 
It will be helpful to study the account 
of the earliest extensive diggings. 

During the vears 1826 and 1826, 
Waterman Hatch, Esq., of Bristol, 
Maine, worked at Pemaquid for Capt. 
John Nichols. Mr. Hatch drew up an 
affidavit August 23, 1871, in which he 
set forth in considerable detail his 
observations. He was an intelligent 
workman and aside from the book 
Twenty Years at Pemaquid, by John H. 
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Cartland,* Esq., has left us our best 
account of the remains as they existed 
a century ago and before they had 
been disturbed to any considerable 
extent. It appears that Captain Nich- 
ols desired to cultivate the entire 
peninsula and to that end he employed 
Hatch to remove the pavements and 
fill the cellars. 

“I, Waterman Hatch of Bristol, 
Maine, do make oath and say that | 
am sixty-four years of age; that I have 
lived in Bristol all my life; that I was 
at Pemaquid in the years 1825 and 
1826. Worked those two years for 
Capt. John Nichols who lived in 
the house where James Partridge now 
lives. 

At that time there were cellars nearly 
all over the peninsula, arranged in 
regular rows, on several streets. There 
was the main street in good repair 
extending from the Fort on the south- 
ern part of the peninsula, by the place 
where the barn now stands, past the 
graveyard and nearly, or quite, up to 
the northern end of the peninsula. 
This street was narrow and well paved 
with stones. I once ploughed over some 
eight rods of this street, and abandoned 
the undertaking because it was too 
laborious, there not being enough soil 
over it to make a furrow, and the 
pavement being so close and compact 
it was found to be impracticable to 
break it up. Some parts of it were then 
quite bare. 

“At the right angles with this were 
two streets extending down to the 
western shore, one beginning about the 

*According to Mrs. Gilbert, who was his secre- 
tary, Mr. Cartland labored at Pemaquid during 
twenty-four years. He spent all his money working 
at and near Pemaquid and it was he who brought 
about action on the part of the State of Maine. He 
is buried in the little cemetery back of the fort, 
without even a headstone. 


middle of the graveyard fence as it now 
stands and running down to the old 
wharf. This street was paved. The 
other was about three rods north of 
Mr. Partridge’s barn. I do not say 
whether it was paved or not. There 
were, besides these, two streets paral- 
lel to. the main street and lying be- 
tween it and the river bank, also two 
at right angles with the main street 
running easterly from it to the creek. 
I do not say they were paved. All these 
Streets, with the exception of the one 
next the river bank, had cellars on 
both sides which were plainly to be 
seen, most of them being well stoned, 
and deep. On the east side of the main 
Street there were cellars all the way 
from the graveyard to the road, and 
east as far as the creek. | have helped to 
fill up many of these. There were four 
cellars on the extreme northern point 
of the peninsula, also large numbers 
south and east of the road. I assisted 
in filling up some fourteen of these 
which have since been ploughed over. 
In the years in which I worked there 
the cellars were very plainly to be seen 
on both sides of the main and cross 
Streets, down to the old wharf on the 
west and south as far as the barn and 
the main road. East of Main Street 
there was a square, about six rods in 
extent on each of its sides, which con- 
tained the remains of seven _ black- 
smith forges, four on the north side 
and three on the south. These forges 
were built of brick and stone, were as 
perfect as though built yesterday. 
Within this square were large piles of 
cinders and other refuse such as is to 
be seen about a blacksmith’s shop. | 
ploughed out a gun-lock from one of 
these heaps, which I still have. I also 
ploughed out a foxtrap, one foot under 
ground. It had two springs, was very 
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large, and almost destroyed with rust. 
| also found an axe of very peculiar 
shape, to wit triangular, with a ‘bit’ 
six inches wide, and a round hole 
through it edgewise for an eye. It was 
badly rusted, and I do not know what 
became of it. There were quantities of 
nails and spikes and bushels of old 
iron scraps. I can point out the sites of 
eleven forges in all. I should judge 
that on the whole peninsula and fish- 
point there must have been over three 
hundred cellars. 

“The same year, 1825, William Me- 
Intyre and I dug up a heap of heavy 
cannon shot. They were in a conical 
pile, entirely under ground, within the 
old Fort. There were forty-eight solid 
shot and fourteen bombshells. Captain 
Nichols sold them for old iron. In 
ploughing between the fort and the 
river, 1, together with Joel Sibley and 
Captain Nichols, turned out at least a 
cart load of human bones, such as 
skulls, ribs, leg bones, arm bones, etc. 
There is a forge near, and a little to the 
southeast of the street lately laid bare, 
a blacksmith’s forge, near which I dug 
up a large anchor, heavy enough for a 
schooner of one hundred tons. It was 
quite unlike those made now, having a 
shank twice as long. It was sold for old 
iron, 

“In digging for a foundation for a 
shed, which Captain Nichols built to 
the east side of his house (the same Mr. 
James Partridge now lives in) we dug 
down to a brick pavement, which was 
very nicely laid. I also found a copper 
coin which I still have. In 1825 and 
1826 that part of the peninsula south 
of the main road was full of cellars. 
They were in regular rows north and 
south. Some of them were quite deep, 
others shallow, as the ledge is so near 
the top of the ground, some were 


stoned, others were only cornered up 
with piles of stones laid in piers. 

‘Some ten or twelve years since, 
Robert Little and I dug out a cellar 
on the premises of Mr. Nathan Lewis 
on the west side of the Pemaquid 
River, a little distance northeast from 
the mound, which was of a very pecu- 
liar character. It was stoned on the 
sides very nicely, with a dark-colored 
stone. When we laid bare the cellar 
floor we found it to consist of a pave- 
ment laid in blue clay, which was per- 
fectly dry. The paving stones which 
formed this floor were of a dark blue 
color, quite unlike any stone found 
here to my knowledge. They were 
about one foot square, very smooth, 
and closely jointed. We removed only 
one of them and put it back again. I 
do not remember finding any articles 
there but a pewter spoon, which Mrs. 
Lewis now has. 

“I distinctly remember to have 
heard Capt. John Nichols often say 
that in a spot near thegraveyard, which 
I can point out, the remains of Gen- 
eral Sumner, sometime commander of 
the Fort, lie buried. He said he had 
heard this from his father and grand- 
father. He had often pointed out to 
me the spot which he said he believed 
from tradition to be the entrance to 
the magazine to the Fort. He said he 
had heard his grandfather say that it 
was an open chamber, the entrance to 
which was covered with a heap of 
cobble stones nine feet thick. The spot 
he pointed out is about forty-five feet 
in front of Mr. Partridge’s front door. 

[Signed] WareERMAN Harcu. 
‘Bristol, Maine, 
“Aug. 23rd, 1871. 
“Lincoln, SS. Bristol, Aug. 23, 1871. 

‘Personally appeared the above 
named Waterman Hatch and made 
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Il. Cobble Pabing at Pemaquid, Maine 


oath that the above statement by him 
subscribed 1s correct and true. 
‘““Before me: 
Davin CHAMBERLAIN, 
Tustice of the Peace.” 


During the course of our explora- 
tions in 1923, Cartland’s book and 
Harch’s afhdavit were continually 
consulted by us. 

The map accompanying this paper 
(fig. 1) does not show all of the pave- 
ment and cellars described by Mr. 
Hatch. On the contrary, our sketch is 
confined to remains actually found by 
us during the 1923 explorations. Addi- 
tional researches undoubtedly — will 
bring to light more cellars and founda- 
tions and additional pavements. 

The longest stretch of pavement, 
called by both Cartland and Hatch, 
the main street, 1s about 1160 feet in 
length. Reference to the map will in- 
dicate that a cross street, or branch 


pavement, extends from the fort in a 
southeasterly direction to the main 
street. South from the fort, some six 
hundred feet is a rectangular pavement 
near the shore line. A close view of the 
cobbles composing this is shown in 
fig. 11. The stones composing it are 
smaller and more evenly laid than 
those forming the main street. We 
determined the extent of the main 
pavement, or street, by sinking many 
test pits. Wherever the stones ap- 
peared to be regularly laid we placed 
on the map dots and the letter “P.” 
Between these letters the pavement 
seems to have been greatly disturbed 
and in places entirely removed. The 


labors of Hatch and others to make of 


the point farm land resulted in the 


destruction of much pavement, the 


filling of cellars and the removal 

many loads of foundation stones. 
Not all the depressions or cellars 

are shown on the map, but only the 
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more prominent ones. A rough field 
map made by me on September 1¢ 
showed some thirty cellars or de- 
pressions. 

North from Pemaquid Beach, not 
quite a mile in a direct line, is the 
property of Mrs. and Miss Whitting- 
ham. At this particular point there 
are many foundation some 
pavement and several depressions. 

Fig. 11 is a close view of the pave- 
ment, or street, which leads up from 
the water at Pemaquid River to the 
small buildings originally standing at 
this place. Immediately back of Miss 
Whittingham’s cottage, “The Music 
Box,” is a large walled cellar some 
35x20 feet in extent. Apparently 
this is the place called by Sewall and 
other early writers, the “Spanish fort.”’ 
Previous to my arrival Mr. W. W. 
Taylor and several men excavated 
within this depression to the bottom 
and cleared a space some 
twenty-five feet in length and six or 
seven feet in width. Hand-made nails, 
fragments of rusty or oxidized iron, 
broken china and crockery and other 
objects of Colonial manufacture were 


stones, 


narrow 


found. The entire basement or cellar, 
was not dug out, but it is our opinion 
that enough work was done and suf- 
ficient objects recovered to prove that 
the building was not of Spanish origin. 
The ground to the westward is higher 
and arrows could be thrown into the 
so-called fort. At Pemaquid proper, 
where the larger fort stood, there is no 
high ground near. Theoretically, it 
would appear that the so-called Span- 
ish fort occupied avery poor location 
tor defensive purposes. 

Most of the dressed stone and boul- 
ders appear to have been removed 
from the Whittingham site as well as 
from Pemaquid proper. It is natural 




















[11]. Pavement near the Whittingham Cottage 
Across the River from Pemaquid 


that fishermen and farmers seeking 
material for house walls or barn foun- 
dations, would select convenient ma- 
terial nearest at hand. It seems to the 
writer that this explains why we find 
little but fragmentary foundation walls. 

In the Whittingham pavement there 
are two distinct gutters. Both are ap- 
parent in the picture (fig. 11). A rough 
diagram of the pavement and the de- 
pressions on Miss Whittingham’s estate 
was attempted, but no accurate plan 
is possible unless the entire one hundred 
and fifty feet area is excavated. It would 
appear that the central section of 
pavement, slightly elevated, 1s about 
three feet, eight inches in width, the 
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gutter some ten inches wide and sec- 
tion beyond, to the left, about two 
feet in width. The cobble stones are 
six to ten inches in diameter. 

While part of the force investigated 
the pavements of excavated shell heaps 
in the neighborhood and worked on 
Nliss W hittingham’ s site, a large crew 
began operations inside the enclosure 
of Fort Pemaquid. Readers are prob- 
ably familiar with the interesting his- 
tory of this fortification and I shall go 
into no details. In 1632, the pirate 
Dixie Bull sacked the place. In LOdQ, 
about one-hundred Indians under the 
trench attacked the fort. Lieutenant 
Weems, who was in command, sur- 
rendered. Some of the prisoners were 
killed, the others taken to Indian vil- 


lages on the Kennebec. In 1692, Sir 


William Phips built a larger fort and 
tower which was taken by the French 
under Iberville and Count Castine’s 
Penobscot Indians, who came down 
trom Pentagoet (Castine) for that 
purpose. Pascho Chubb of Andover 
was 1n command at the time, with 
ninety-five men. He gave up the fort, 
in which the Indians found one of their 

prominent men chained and half dead 
trom exposure and abuse. Chubb was 
reprimanded by the General Court 
and put in jail at Boston. He had pre- 
viously killed some prominent Indians 


who had appeared for the purpose of 


holding a meeting and on his return to 
Andover, some of the Penobscot In- 
dians came down from Maine and 
killed him, together with his family. 

The fort was rebuilt by the F nglish 
in 172g. It was partially destroyed by 
our ‘in at the time of the American 
revolution. A modern stone tower 
occupies a part of the old fort site and 
inside it 1s a small museum. 

Our large excavations brought to 


light several interesting facts. The 
French, English and Americans at the 
various times mentioned destroved the 
fort. Therefore, excavations down to 
bed rock revealed a very disturbed 
condition. If the entire area were care. 
fully dug over and a survey plan pre 
pared, this would not agree with either 
the original French or English dia- 
grams. The successful attacking par 
ties reconstructed along different lines, 
utilizing a part of the base walls and 
building others. No attempt at recon 
struction was made after the final 
demolition by our forces at the time 
of the American Revolution. We did 
not dig over the entire area, as stated, 
but were able to identify what re- 
mained of the officer’s quarters, the 
cannon emplacements, one or two 
large Ovens W here cooking Was carried 
on, and quarters for the men. A hard 
shale, forming the bed rock, exists at 
depths varying from two to five feet 
below the present ground level. Pro- 
tection was attorded by the walls and 
super-structure rather than through 
depth of excavation. Little could be 
learned by digging out the entire space; 
that is, there are short retaining walls 
indicating quarters almost too small to 
occupy. We found fr agments of swivel 
guns and small cannon which were 
apparently blown up 7m situ; also 
pewter spoons, hand-made nails, frag 
ments of old Dutch and English clay 
pipes, pieces of early Dutch and Eng- 
lish china and glassware, small cannon 
balls, slugs and large bullets used 

smooth bore muskets, etc. A large 
gudgeon, or hinge, to the gate was one 
of our most important finds. A few 
coins were discovered, of which one 1s 
ap parentlyof William the Phird(16g0!), 
although the date is indistinct. A very 
large quantity of broken or disinte- 
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grated material in glass, china, iron, 
porcelain and other materials was re- 
covered from the excavations. All 
these objects were placed in the local 
museum. At the conclusion of the 
work all pits were filled. 

The summer’s excavations threw no 
new light on the possibility of Norse 
settlement at Pemaquid. Such evi- 
dence as there is was previously un- 
covered and may be briefly mentioned 
here. In the fort museum there is a 
broken, unglazed jar, which’ was 
found at Pemaquid some vears ago. 
It is of very early make and might be 
of Norse origin, but we do not claim it 
is such. The two bronze spear heads, 
described by Mr. Judd of the Smith- 
sonian Institution and said to have 
been found in the region, may or may 
not be Norse. There is no direct evi- 
dence at present of Norse occupation 
along the Maine coast. It would not be 
proper to say that the Norse were not 
there. A careful reading of the rather 
indefinite sagas sheds no specific light 
on the subject. 

Mr. Walter B. Smith was our co- 
worker at Pemaquid and I quote from 
his report as follows: 

“Captain A. W. McFarland, who 
lives at Mckarland Cove, told us that 
when he was a young boy—something 
like Sey enty Vears ago the skeleton ot 
a man was dug from a shell heap at 
Robinson Cove (about two miles from 
Pemaquid Beach). With these bones 
were many pieces of metal which were 
supposed at that time to have formed 
some sort of armor, or breast plate. 


We could not learn what became of 


this find. 

“Indian skeletons have been tound 
elsewhere with plates of native copper 
and sometimes pieces of brass kettles 
accompanying the bones. It would be 


interesting to know positively if this 
is a similar case. 

‘There is a beautiful beach of white 
sand at Pemaquid. It is a half mile or 
more long and curves around to Fish 
Point where the ledges begin again. 
After a big storm a few years ago Mr. 
Frank McLain found a large ‘flint’ 
spear head on the beach near this 
point. It was close to the bank and he 
thinks it had been washed therefrom, 
and is eleven and one-quarter inches 
long, two inches wide and nowhere 
more than one-fourth inch thick. It 1s 
symmetrical and boldly chipped al- 
though its edges look somewhat bat- 
tered. In color it is a dark olive 
green. 
~ “No doubt of its being an Indian 
relic would have been raised but for 
our eagerness to find something Norse. 
So this spear head as well as certain 
other objects came in for particular 
scrutiny. It was noted that it was 
rather smooth from wear: that it 
showed a faint longitudinal banding 
with slight striae of weathering; that 
the material of which it is made is dif- 
ferent from that of familiar relics of 
this state: that it is not real flint, but 
seems to be identical with certain 
varieties of the mineral, or rock, called 
hallefinta in Scandinavian countries 
where such material is not rare. These 
features do not prove, ot course, that 
it was not made by Indians and of 
American material, but if it is found 
by comparison to be really identical in 
material and workmanship with known 
Scandinavian relics, then there will be 
excuse for the following premature 


surmises as to how it got here: 

“a. That it was brought here by 
Scandinavians while they were still 
living in the Stone Age. 

‘“é. That it may have survived as an 
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IV. Flint Spear Head 11', 


inches long, found at 
Pemaquid 


amulet or fetish even till the time ot 


Leif Ericson’s voyage. 

‘““c. That it drifted here in a boat, 
the occupants of which perhaps per- 
ished en route. 

“‘d. That firmly attached to a wood 
shaft—say of spruce—it was possible 
for it to have floated to our shores 
alone. 

‘These guesses are mentioned to 
show how far speculation may be 
easily carried, with or without reason. 

‘This spearhead is at present in my 
[Mr. Smith’s]- possession. It is prob 
ably of Indian make, but should it 
prove to be otherwise, then it ought TO 
be owned and cared tor by the State of 
Maine.” 

On Tuesday, September 18, 1923, 
the Maine Historical Society and in 
vited guests held a field day at Pema 
quid. About 1500 people were in at 
tendance. Excavations were explained 
and speeches were made by the State 
Historian, Rev. Henry S. Burrage, Dr. 
Alfred EK. Johnson, Hon. William D. 
Patterson, President C. M. Sills, Mr. 

Henry E. Dunnack and others. The 
money for the work was raised b\ 
private subscriptions and those who 
contributed were thanked by the 
speakers and later by the Maine His 
torical Society officials. 


CONCLUSIONS 


[t is possible, but not probable, that 
the armor or breastplate seen by M« 
Farland is Norse. The Smith spear, 
composed of material foreign to Maine 
and common in the Scandinavian 
countries, might be Norse. However, 
both Mr. Smith and myself feel that 
the evidence does not warrant definite 
conclusions. 


The historians have decided that 
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Pemaquid does not mark the site of 
Popham’s colony, but it seems to the 
writer that it may be the site of a 
settlement connected with some other 
early voyagers. The rectangular pave- 
ment shown in fig. 11 and marked on 
the map south ot the fort, lies about 
teet below the present surface. 
There is a retaining wall around it. It 
has been suggested that this is the 
Hoor of a house of the Elizabethan 
period. It is a well-known fact that 
stone rather than wooden Hoors ob- 
tained in many of the houses in Eng- 
land in those days and these were 
covered with reeds and rushes. The 
suggestion is worthy of consideration 
even if it should not be accepted. 
Writers on Pemaquid offer many 
theories as to the purpose of these 
pavements. One gentleman tells us 
they were for drying fish. The old sea- 
taring men living here claim that fish 
were always dried on racks or small 
scaffolds called ‘‘fish flakes.’”’ The 
ground—even when stone-covered 
is too damp, and the fish must be up in 
the sunlight and air. As ““wagon roads”’ 
the pavements were unnecessary. Dis- 


TWO 


tances are less than 1<00 feet, the ridge 
is hard and dry and paved streets tor 
“transportation” are not needed. 


Certainly Pemaquid is a very an- 
cient site and merits thorough ex- 
ploration. The suggestions were made 
by the writer at the field day, Septem- 
ber 18. The first, that since mysteries 
are both attractive and entertaining, 
Pemaquid should remain a mystery 
unless it can be thoroughly explored; 
little is to be gained through more 
preliminary work. The second is that a 
fund of several thousand dollars should 
be raised and the place thoroughly 
examined during a period extending 
over five months. Each plan has its 
advantages and disadvantages. If the 
settlement was begun by fishermen 
about the time of the Plymouth 
location, we might hesitate to recom- 
mend additional work. On the other 
hand if it 1s older, it would seem fitting 
to attempt a thorough survey and 
exploration coupled with complete 
and exhaustive search of all the 
Colonial records. 

In conclusion, after somewhat de- 
tailed examination of the surface indi- 
cations and also the historical evidence 
available, the author is of the opinion 

although others may not share it 

that there was a considerable settle- 
ment at Pemaquid in pre-Plymouth 
days. 
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Che TAashingaton Elm, Cambridge 


Elm is no 
Saturday, October 

27, 1923, the remains of the 
great under which Washington 
took command of the Revolutionary 
Arm\ . Work- 
men of the Park Department were en- 
gaged in cutting off a part of the pro- 
jecting branches and while pulling on 
them with rope and tackle, the tree, 
apparently resting on a decayed base, 
toppled over and tell into the street, 
crushing the iron tence that long sur- 
rounded it. 

The following account of this fam- 
ous tree is reprinted trom The .dmerican 
Magazine, 1837 (Vol. III), page 432, 
and is believed to be the earliest to be 
found in print: 

‘The Washington F]m stands in the 
westerly corner of the 
near Harvard 


bridge, 


Hk Washington 
more! On 


tree 


crashed to the ground. 


large common 
University, in Cam- 
Massachusetts; and is prob- 
ably one of the trees that belonged to 
the native forest. Amid the changes 
which have taken place in the world, 
and particul: arly in America and New 
England, it has stood like a watchman; 


and if it could speak, it would be an 
interesting chronicler of events. The 


early settlers of this country had hard- 
ly hnished their rude log-houses before 
they proposed to make the village in 
which it stands the metropolis of the 
country; and but few vears elapsed 
before they laid the 
Harvard University, so near that it 
may almost be shaded by its branches. 
Not far from it was the spot where the 
public town meetings were held; and 
also the tree under which the Indian 
council fires were lighted, more than 


foundation of 


two hundred years ago. When their 
drum was used in Cambridge, instead 
of the bell, to summon the congrega- 
tion to the place of worship, or to give 
warning of a savage enemy, the sound 
floated throughout its trailing limbs: 
and when the officers of the college 
discharged the duty of inflicting cor- 
poral punishment on young men with 
their own hands, who knows but their 
lugubrious lamentations 
mingled with the that dis- 
turbed its foliage? Of how many col- 
sports and tricks might it tell; 
such deeds, 


may have 
breezes 


lege 
as no one who had 
not been educated in the halls ot Old 
Harvard would ever have dreamed of? 
Among the graver subjects of which it 
might make report, are the lessons ot 
truth and piety which fell from the lips 
of Whitefield, when he stood in its 
shade and moved a vast multitude by 
his eloquence. 


too, 


And subsequently, it 
it has been heralding war and 
liberty; for 
WW ho 


seems, 
the revolutionary soldiers 
shoulder tO shoulder, 
blessings be on their heads,—tell us 
that when Washington arrived at 
Cambridge, he 


S To. ve 


drew his sword as 
parma, cong of the American 
army, tor the first time, beneath its 
boughs, and resolved within himselt 
that it should never be sheathed till 
the liberties of his country 
established. 

“Glorious old tree, that has stood in 
sight of the smoke of Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill battles, and weathered 
the storms of many generations,— 
worthy of reverence. Though, in the 
spirit of modern improvement, guide 
boards may be nailed to thy trunk, 


were 
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The Washington Elm, Cambridae 


4 WOOD ENGRAVING 


FROM 


thou pointest tO the past and tO the 
future. All around are scattered memo- 


rials of what has been. Generations ot 


men have died and been buried, and 
soldiers of the revolution sleep near 
thee. Thou lookest down upon monu- 


ments in the churchyard, robbed of 


their leaden armorial bearings that 
they might be converted into musket 
balls in the day of our national poverty 
and struggle; and the old spikes still 
fastened into the beams of Massa- 
chusetts Hall tell of suspended ham- 
mocks where the weary soldier took 
his rest. Across the river, where one 
Blackstone lived, and where Governor 
Winthrop took up his residence, be- 
cause he found a good spring of water 
there, the forest has been cut away, 
the Indian wigwam has disappeared, 
and a city grown up, containing more 
than 80,000 inhabitants, whose sails 
whiten every merchants 
are princes, and whose traffickers are 
the honorable of the earth. May no 
unkind hand mar the last tree of the 
native forest. Though it may have 
Stood century after century, like a sen- 
tinel on duty, defying the lightning 


sea, whose 


IN BARBER S HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, IA tg, 


and the storm, still let it stand, an 
interesting and sacred memorial of the 
past and the present, and continue to 
be associated, for many years to come, 
with the history of our country. And 
let the illustrious name which it bears, 
and which it derives from one of the 
most important events in the life of 
the father of his country, preserve it to 
remind the coming generations of his 
invaluable services and labors.”’ 
This early statement that Wash- 
ington stood beneath this tree when he 
took command of the tro Ops, seems to 
have been based upon the then well- 
known oral evidence of veterans of the 
Revolution. In recent times iconoclasts 
have doubted the statement, but there 
can be no doubt that this elm was a 
noble tree when Washington reached 
Cambridge and undoubtedly he passed 
beneath its wide-spreading branches, 
on more than one occasion. In a recent 
issue of the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
(Nov. 5, Ig2}), is reproduced a draw- 
ing of the Washington Elm, made in 
1844 by Miss Eliza Susan Quincy, 
daughter of President Quincy of 
Harvard College. The drawing has the 
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fap Showing the Row of Elms on Cambridge Cow Common 


Krom the Camérii 


following inscription: —‘*Washington 
Elm, Cambridge, 1844, circumference 
of the trunk, 14 feet, 9 inches. This is 
about the place where Washington in 
18 3C remembered by an_ old 
resident of Cambridge to have stood 
with his aides on each side of him when 
he took command of the American 
torces drawn up on the Common.” 

The history of the elm trees 1n its 
vicinity has recently been examined 
by Mr. J. Gardner Bartlett, the well- 
“ n genealogist, and communicated 

» The Cambridge Tribune (November 
r 1g2}). It is here reprinted: 

“The tall of the Washington Elm 
naturally arouses speculation as to the 
age and origin of this famous tree. It 
was doubtless a tree ot notable Size 
when its shade was selected as the spot 
tor Washington to stand upon when 
assuming command of the Continental 
Army on July 3, 1775; and as an elm 
tree does not become of notable size 
until seventy-five vears of age, it may 
be confidently assumed that this tree 
began its life about 1700, and so sur- 
vived about two hundred and twenty. 
five Certain this tree did not 


Was 


vears. 


lge Tribune 


grow at this spot by mere chance, but 
was one of a number of trees set out 
at the same time on a methodical plan 
tor a definite purpose. 

“Until 1730 Cambridge Common 
extended beyond its present bounds at 
Waterhouse Street as far northwest as 
the present Linnean Street, covering 
the area between the present Garden 
Street and Massachusetts Av enue; 
this part of the Common northwest of 
a line from the present Mason Street 
to the present Kirkland Street was 
generally termed the ““Cow Common’’ 
WW hereon the residents ot Cambridge 
had the privilege of pasturing their cows. 

“To provide shade under 
which the cows might lie in this pas- 
ture, and perh: ips also to beautify it, 
about 17OO, a series of elm trees were 
evidently methodically set out on the 
present Garden Street (southwesterly) 
side of Linnzan Street (northwesterly) 
side of this pasture; no shade would be 
obtained trom a row on the present 
Massachusetts Avenue being 
toward the north-northeast and | 
have learned of ho evidence of such a 
row of elms on this side. 


some 


side, 
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“On the Garden Street side of the 
Cow Common a row of six elms was 
evidently set out at almost equal inter- 
vals of about 500 feet doubtless before 
1700. First was the Washington Elm 
at the southwesterly corner of the pas- 
ture, at the present Mason Street 
which extending from the present 
Brattle Street then continued diagon- 
ally across the present Common to 
the present Kirkland Street and was 
termed the “Highway from Charles- 
town to Watertown’”’ and formed the 
southerly boundary of the ““Cow Com 
mon. The second elm on Garden 
Street was at the corner of present 
Berkeley Street, in front of the Browne 
and Nichols school, and became known 
as the ““Whitefield Elm,”’ as under its 
shade in 1740 the famous Rev. George 
Whitefield preached to a large multi- 
tude gathered on that part of the Cow 
Common. This tree was doubtless then 
of considerable size and had attained 
great proportions when cut down about 
i870. The third Garden Street elm was 
planted about opposite the end of the 
present Chauncey Street at the inter 
section of Concord Avenue (built in 
1803); and the fourth was nearly oppo- 
site the end of Walker Street near the 
old Wyeth house. The fifth elm on 
Garden Street, was planted on the 
original homestead of Deacon Gregory 
Stone, an early founder of Cambridge 
in 1637, so may be aptly termed the 
Stone Elm; this tree is on the house lot 
now owned and occupied by Mr. W. 
M. Minot. The sixth elm was planted 
at the northwesterly corner of the Cow 
Common and was located on the 
present Harvard Observatory Lot, 


nearly opposite the end of the present 
Linnean Street: a semi-circular bend 
of the fence into the sidewalk marks 
the place where this great elm stood. 
“All of the six elms of this row were 
magnificent, great trees in 1870, at the 
zenith of their size and beauty, and 
apparently of about equal antiquity. 
But only the Stone Elm now remains, 
Struggling for life at great age; the 
girth of this dying forest monarch is 
over fifteen feet, exceeding slightly 
that of the Washington Elm. The 
Stone Elm, im its prime in 1885, was a 
magnificent tree, taller than the Wash 
ington Elm but horizontal 
spread as shown in the accompanying 
photograph; its shape was also quite 
difterent, as about hfteen feet trom the 
ground its huge trunk divided into 
two great equal sections, one of which 


less 1n 


had to be cut off several vears ago; so 
only the main limbs of half of this 
Stone Eklm now remain, its present 
appearance being shown in the other 
photograph. 

‘“\ similar row of elms was set out 
at the Linnean 
Street side of the Cow Common, some 
of which remained to 


same time along 
recent times; 
the last one to be cut down was a ver\ 
large tree at the foot of the present 
Raymond Street, which had a girth of 
seventeen feet. 

“The fairly large elm (girth eleven 
feet »now standing ( ypposite the Cor yper 
Austin House on Linnean Street was 
that 
\ younger, as a 
record is preserved of its setting out 1n 
1800; SO this tree 1s now one hundred 
and twenty-three vears old.” 


not one of the original row on 
Street, but a century 
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Happy New Year 
To the Members and Friends of the Society 


OW that Christmas and New Year have come and gone, with the 
resulting accumulation of cards received from friends and rela- 
tives, it seems opportune to remind members and friends that this 

Society 1s collecting just such cards for its library. 

Several years ago the Society asked a few people to send in their 
personal collections of Christmas, New Year, Easter, Thanksgiving and 
sirthday cards, as well as Valentines, and of all of these we now have a 
small but good collection. The Trustees feel that the beginning of the 
new vear, when Christmas and New Year cards have been so recently 
received, is the proper time to ask all who care to do so to send us such 
of their cards as they might like to contribute, and to bear the Society 
in mind on similar occasions in future years. 

How interesting a collection of this kind can become was last year 
shown at the New York Public Library’s exhibition of contemporary 
cards, which gave pleasure to many thousand visitors. 

Whenever possible, cards should be dated on the back with the year of 
their use. They may be mailed to the Society at 2 Lynde Street, Boston, 
with the donor’s name on the parcel. 
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(hina and Glass 


424 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Very ‘Rare Old China 
Now on Exhibition 


Ie Val Woorce 


ster Tea Set, made in 1814 
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Spode Dinner Set, made in 179<¢ 
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H. SUMMERS 
&°9 SONS 
Repairer: 
Fine (hina & Glass, 
Bric-a-bBrac, Bronzxes, 
Fans, Ivories, -Art 
~Metal, Umbrellas 
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LOCKSMITHS, ELECTRICIANS 
LIGHT HARDWARE. 
ELECTRICAL GOODS, ETC. 
SILVER & GOLD 
PLATING 


30 CHARLES ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 





NEW ENGLAND 
ANTIQUE SHOP 
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>’ CHARLES STREF1 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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A Lowestoft Tea Service 


THis tea service was made for an American family about 
1760. The family crest is in the center of every piece. The 
crest is an unusual one in three colors—blue, red, and brown. 
The border is very interesting—brown, and black with gold 


Stars. 


Lowestoft has a particular charm for those interested in 
American antiques. For it was the china most used in 
Colonial and Revolutionary days. Its decorations are simple. 


Its shapes are all artistic. 


We have other fine services and pieces of Lowestoft in 
addition to the tea service illustrated above. Our display ot 


amber glass is delighttul. 


You will find ether rare old china and glass on our third 


floor. Visitors are welcome. 


Correspondence with collectors and museums is solicited. 


Shreve, Crump and Low Company 


Founded in 1800 
Fewelers, Vatchmakers, Silver and Goldsmiths 


147 Tremont Street Boston, Massachusetts 


© 1922, S..C.& L.C 























Lowesto ft (‘hina 


TREASU RE-TROVE of tine 
china— genuine Lowestoft with 

the famous strawberry decoration. It 
is most unusual to find as complete a 
service as that pictured above, in this 
lovely ware, and it gives us much 
pleasure to ask you to view it at your 
convenience in our Antique Room. 


Jordan Marsh Company 


Boston 
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